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‘* He tnat observeth the wind shall not sow, and he thatregardeth the clouds shall not reap.”—-BUT—* He thattilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” —Keclesinstes. : 
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From tHe New-York Dairy ADVERTISER 
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iy Sane, a 
CR Abbe of Argenteuil, translated by Doctor A- 
te dam Clarke—4th ediuon, octavo, London, 
¢ P1820. 
+ ee AGRICULTURE. ~ 


We do not find any distinct professions 
mong the Israelites from the eldest of the 


vA: Sine of Judah, to the youngest of that of Ben- 


| jamin ; they weré all husbandmen and shep- 
‘herds, driving their plougs and watching their 
 Hocks themselves. The old man of Gibeah, 
that lodged the Levite, whose wife was abus- 
ed, was coming back at night from his work, 
When he invited him to sojourn with him.— 
"Gideon himself was threshing his corn when 
- the ae > told him he should deliver his peo- 
: uth got into the good graces of Boaz 
gleaning at his harvest. Saul though a 
x, was driving oxen when he received the 
news of the danger Jabesh Gilead was in.— 
sEvery body knows that David was keeping 
heep, when Samuel sent to look for him to 

7} moint him king ; and he returned to his flock 
fterhe had been called to play upon the 

arp for Saul. 
i eagreat feast at the shearing of their 
sheep. Elish was called to be a prophet as 

| hedrove one of his father’s twelve ploughs.— 
"The child that he brought to hfe again was 

h his father at the harvest when it fell sick. 

nd Jadith’s husband, though very sick, got 
"the illness of which he died on the ‘like occa- 
n.. The Scripture abounds with such ex- 
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SE This without doubt is what most  of- 


: end those who are not acquainted with anti-. 


mty, and have no ye of any cus- 
ms but their own. 

foughmen and shepherds, they 
selves a 


4 ' 4 contempt; without courag 
' education. They domots 
J makes our country, peo 


i Manners of the Israelites, by Claude Fleury, 


After he was king, his sons} 


, figure to 

ther parcel of clownish boors, that 
| fead aslavish misreable life, in poverty and 
ige,. without sense. or 
tcousider, that what 
ple commonly so 


wretched, is their being slaves to all the rest 
of mankind: since they work-not only for 
‘their own maintainance, but to furnish neces- 
saries for all those that live in high and po- 
lished life. . For it is the countryman that 
t provides for the citizens, the officers of the 
‘courts of judicature and treasury, gentlemen, 
and ecclesiastics ; and whatever ways we make 
use of to turn money into provisions, or pro- 
visions into money, all will end in the fruits of 
the earth, and those animals that are sup- 
ported bythem. Yet whenwe compare all these 
| different conditions together, »we generally 
| place those that work in the country in the 
last rank: and most people set a greater 
value upon fat idle citizens, that are weak 
‘and lazy, and good for nothing, because be- 
|ing ticher they live more luxuriously, and at 
} their case. 

But if we imagine a country, where the dif- 
ference of conditions is not so great, where to 
live genteely is not to live without doing any 
thing at all, but carefully to preserve one’s 
liberty, which consists in being subject to 
nothing but the laws and public authority, 
where the inhabitants subsist upon their own 
stock, without depending upon any body, and 
are content witha little, rather than do a 
mean thing to grow rich ; a country where 
idleness, effeminacy, and ignorance of what is 
necessary for thesupport of life, are discoun- 
tenanced, and-where pleasure is in less esteem 
than health and strength ;-in such a country 
it would be more creditable to plough, or 
keep a flock , than to follow diversions and 
idle away the whole of man’s time. Now 
there is no necessity for having any recourse 
to Plato’s commonwealth to find men of this 





ntankind for nearly rour thousand years. 


hen they hear of | . To begin with what we are best acquainted 


with. this sort were the maxims of the 
Greeks and Romans. We see every where 
in Homer, kings and princes living -upon- 
its of their lands and their flocks, and. 
king with their own hands. Hesiod has writ- 
a poem on purpose to recommend husbandry 








character; for so lived the greatest ‘part of) 
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as the only creditable means of subsisting af 
improving one’s fortune ; and finds fault w 
his one to to he addresses it, for hiv- 
ing at other people’s expense, by .pleadir 
causes, and following affairs of that kind. : He 
reckons this employment, whith is the sole 
occupation of so many amongst us,-no better 
than idleness. We see by Xenophon’s yn- 
omic’s that the Greeks had no way lessened 
their opinion of husbandry, when they were 
at the highest pitch of politeness. Sb 

We must not therefore impute'the fondness 
of the Romans for husbandry to stupidity.and 
want of letters ; it is rathera sign of their 
good sense. As all men are born with limbs. 
and bodies fit for labour, they. thought every _ 
one ought to make use of them ;« and that 
they could not do it to better purpose than in 
making the earth afford them a certain” ma i. 
tainance and innocent plenty. It was not, 
however, covetousness that recommended it — 
to them ; since the same Romans despised 
gold, and the presents of strangers. Nor was 
it want of courage and bravery; since at 
that very time they subdued all Italy, and rais- 
ed those powerful armies with which “they 
afterwards conquered the whole world. On - 
the contrary, the painful and frugal life they _. 
led in the country was the chief reason of ~ 
their great mrengty making their bodies. ro- 
bust by inuring them to labour, and accustom- 
ing them to severe discipline. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with the life of Cato the Censor, can- 
not suspect him, of a low way of thinking, or of 


| meanness of spirit; yet that great mai, who ee 


had gone through all the offices in 
monwealth when it flourished most, who had 
governed provinces and commanded armies ; 
that great orator, lawyer, and politician, 
not think it beneath him to* 
ious ways of manageing lands a 
thod of building stables for 
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‘of, beasts, and a press for wine or-oih;, a at 


so that, we see, he understood it perfect 
and did not write out of ee of yain 
glory, but for the benefit of ind. 
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nite of the var- 
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’ number of cattle and poultry is, surely, as el- 


the Hebrews did; the Carthagenians, who 
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Let us then frankly own that our contempt || were ofiginally Phoehicians, studied it much, |/ sequence, fewer lawsuits, selling of goods, and’ * 
efhusbandry is not founded upon any solid | as'appears by the twenty eight books which } families ruined: fewer frauds, outrages, ang | 


reason ; since this occupation is no way in- 
consistant with courage or any other virtue 
that is necessary either in peace or way, or 
even with true politeness. Whence .then 
does itproceed ? Iwill endeavour to shew 
the real cause. It comes only from use, and 
the old customs of our own éountry. The 
Franks, and other people of Germany, lived 
in countries that were covered with forests ; 
they had neither corn nor wine, nor any good 
fruits 5 so thatthey were obliged to live by 
hunting, as the savages still do in the cold 
countries of America. After they had passed 
the Rhine, and settled on better lands, they 
were ready enough to take the advantages 
that result from agriculture, arts, and trade ; 
but would not apply themselves to any of 
them. They left this occupation to the Ro- 
mans whom they had subdued ; and continued 
in. their ancient ignorance, which time seem- 
ed to, have made venerable ; and attached 
such an idea of nobility to it, as we have still 
much ado to abandon. 

But in the same degree that they lessened 
the-esteem for agriculture, they brought hun- 
ting into credit, of which the ancients) made 
but little account, 

» They held it in the highest repute, and ad- 
vanced it to very great perfection, sparing 
neither pains nor expense. This has been 
enerally the employment of the nobility.— 
Yet, to consider things in a true light, the la- 
/bour spent in tilling the ground and rearing 
‘tame creatures, answers at least as well’ as 
that which only aims at catching wild beasts, 
ae at the expense of tillage. The moder- 
ate pains of one that has the care of a great 
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ligible as the violent and unequal exercise of 
i: Bibriee and oxen and sheep are at least as 
useful for our support as dogs and horses. It 
may well therefore be asserted, that.our cus- 
toms in this point are not as agreeable to rea- 
son as those of the ancients.* 

Besides the.Greeks and Romans were not 
the only people that esteemed agriculture as 





* This relic of ancient barbarism is continued 
among usin full vigour, and without any kind of 
reason ta vindicate the practice. Ry it our 
Gothic ancestors provided for their sustenance ; 
but their descendants use it as a species of plea- 
sure, withou’ being wnpelled to it by any kind of 
necessity. Often the peaceable inhabitants of-a 
whole couritry are thrown into confusion by vast 
numbers of logs and horsemen breaking through 
their enclosures, and destroying the hopes of 
* their agricultural toil. And _all this to run.a 

poortimed helpless animal out of breath! Is not; 
such @ practices this as disgraceful to human- | 
ity a@sitts t@ common sense? “Should not the | 


famers every where make this unprincipled spe- |} 


cies of trespass, an object of common concern 
and prosecute ail such marauding spoilers 2. 
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' their running into debt. 


Mago wrote upon that subject. The Egyp- 
tians had such a reverence for it, as even to 
adore the creatures that were of use in it.— 
The Persians in the height of their power, 
had overseers in every province to look after 
the tillage of the pround. Cyrus the young- 
er delighted in planting and cultivating a 
garden with his own hands. As to the Chal- 
deans, we cannot doubt of their being well 
skilled in husbandry, if we reflect wpon the 
fruitfulness of the plains of Babylon, which 
produced two or three hundred grains for one. 
Ina word, the history of .China teaches us, 
that agriculture was also in high esteem 
among them in the most ancient and best 
times. Nothing but the tyranny of the north- 
ern nations has made it so generally dises- 
teemed. 

_ Let us then divest ourselves of the mean 
opinion we have conceived of it from our in- 
fancy. Instead of our villages, where we see 
on one side castles and houses of pleasure, 
and on the other miserable huts and cottages, 
let us imagine we saw. those spacious farms 
which the Romans called Villas, that contain- 
ed an apartment for the master, an inner 
yard for the poultry, barns; stables, and ser- 
vants’ houses ; and all this in exact proportion, 
well built, kept in good repair, and exceed- 
ingly clean. We may see descriptions of 
them in Varro and Columella. Their slaves 
were most of them happier than our country 
people, well fed, well clothed, and without 
any care upon their hands for the sustenance 
of their families. The masters, frugal as they 
were, lived more to their satisfaction than 
our gentry. We read in Xenophon of an Athe- 
nian citizen, who, takinga walk every morn- 
ing into the fields to look after his workmen, 
at the same time promoted his health by. the 
exercise of his body, and increased his sub- 
stance by his diligence to make the most of 
it. So that he was rich enough to give liber- 
ally to religious uses, the service of his friends 
and country. Tully mentions several: far- 
mers in Sicily so rich and. magnificent as_ to 
have their houses furnished with statues of 
great value, and were possessed of gold and 
silver plate of chaced work#&c. 

In fine, it must be owned, that as long as 
the nobility and rich men of a country were 
not above this most ancient of all professions, 
their lives were more happy, because more 
conformable to nature. They lived longer, 
and in better health; their bodies were fitter 


for the fatigues of war and travelling, and their} 


minds more serious and composed.. Being)! 
less idle, they were not so tired of themselves, 
nor solicitous ia. refining their pleasures. — 
Labour gave a relish to the-smallest ‘diver- 
sions.. ‘They had fewer evil designs in their 
heads and less temptation td put them in exe- 
; | dae Their plan and frugal way of living 
did not admit of extravagance, or occasion 
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There were of con- 


‘riches mankind, whether “by manufactures, 





such other crimes, as real or imaginary pov. § 
erty makes men commit, when they are not 
able o7 willing to work. ‘The worst is, that 





the example of the rich and noble influences § myster 
eyery body else: whoever thrives so.as tobe § 

never so little above the dregs of the people § | 

is ashamed to work, capacially at busdnaca the tec 
Hence comes so many shifts to live by one’s | quisite 
‘wits; so many contrivances. as are invented § would 
every day, to draw money out of one pune § hands | 
into another. God knows best how innocent § experit 
all these unnatural ways of living are. They § phere t 
ate at least most of them very precariou § gually 


whereas the earth will always maintain thoga 
that cultivate it, if other people do not take 
its produce from them. 

































So far then is the country and laborious 
life of the dsraelites from making them con. 
temptible, that it is a proof of their wisdom, 
good education, and resolution, to observe the 
rules of their fathers. They knew the first 
man was placed in the terrestrial paradise 9 9 
work there ; and that, after his fall, he was § 
condemned to more laborious and ungrateful. B 
toil. .They. were convinced of those solid 
truths so often repeated in the books of Sole: 
mon, that poverty is the fruit of laziness,— 
That he who sleeps in summer, instead of 
minding his harvest, or that ploughs notin § 
winter for fear of cold, deserves to beg and § 
have nothing. That plenty is the detect! on pn 
sequence of labour and industry. Thatri aha) 
es, too hastily got, are not blessed. Here we § . 
see frugal poverty, with cheerfulness and 
plainness, preferred to riches anc abundaney 
with strife and insolence; the inconvenie 
of two extremes of poverty and wealth, an 
the Wise Man’s desires, confined to the ne- § 
cessaries of life. He even entered intoa § 
minute detail of economical precepts. Pre 
pare thy work, says he, without, and makeit 9... 
fit for thyself in the field, and afterwards build) 
thine house. Which is the same with that’ 9 
maxim in Cato, that planting requires ne 
much consideration, but building a gre 
deal. 


Now that which goes by the name of wor 
business, goods, in the book of Proverbs, an 
throughout the whole Scripture, constantly” 
relates to country affairs; it always.means’ 
lands, vines, oxen and sheep. From thence. 
are borrowed most of the metaphorical ex 
pressions. Kings and other chiefs are called 
shepherds, and the people their flocks; andy | 
to govern them, is to find pasture for themi— > F 
Thus the Israelites sought their livelihood on«” § Neve 
ly from the most natural sources, which are # 
lands and cattle ; and from hence all that.et 
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trade, rents, or trafticking with money, is ultie: } Mr- 
mately derived. | — 


What a blessing. wotild it be to the world, — 4 
were these times.ofprimitive simplicity ané@ | 
smankind! 


common sense restored. te 
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From the Mohawk Herald. 


LETTERS ON GARDENING. 
No. 4. 


APRIL, 1821. 
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My dear Son, 
Gardening, like every other art, has its 
steries, which none but the initiated can 
ynderstand, and which no one but a_practi- 
#onercan teach, Books cannot explain ll 
“the technical terms, or point out all that is re- 
quite in the manner of tillage. If you 
mild understand this useful art, make your 
hands familiar with the tools, and from some 
experienced workman, learn how, when, and 
phere touse them. Every village should an- 
‘qually employ a workman of this kind, who 
‘should have the superintendence of the gar- 
‘Wens, and teach the young farmers the art.— 
He should instruct his pupils in their own gar- 
dens; show them the proper form of cultivat- 
ne the several kinds of soil; the best mode 
dapplying manures, and how to make ready 
ihe secd bed for all kinds of plants, and how 
{prune and propagate all the small kinds of 
ait bearing shrubs. ‘They should learn of 
fim when the proper scason has arrived, and 


re fs the soil is sufficiently dry, to commence 
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"} the business of gardening; for without this 
'F thowledge, there can be no success, and with- 
'§ bit success, no pleasure in gardening. Fre- 
§ @ent disappointments will dishearten and 
p. Be the young practitioner, and he will 
“8 Won despise the art, which he would other- 
“Wise love and practice with delight. Assuch 
teachers, however, are not always to be had, 
itthall be the business. ofthese letters to sup- 
their place as far as possible. The first 
*iesson I shall‘ attempt to teach, will be to 
“thow when the work of making garden, as it 
“‘Wealled, should begin.. Our seasons. are so 
*yatious, that no. particular period can be as- 
‘Signed. Some years we may commence ten 
atwenty days earlier than others. 
however, as the frost is outof the ground, 
there is something necessary to. be done in 
the garden; and you must begin to dress it. 

The gooseberry should claim your first at- | 
tition. Spade carefully around the roots, | 
tim over the soil, and pull out all grass that 
ot may grow near them—then take your strong 
| tife, and: begin the necessary operation of 
‘prani First cut out every worn-out, de- 
tayed, or irregular branch—let none be per- 


i pees} 


ming. 


Mitted:to grow across each other; but let all 
te-pruned tosome regular order—cut out all 
} Wesuperabundant, lateral shoots of the last 
i) ¥ Summer, close to the ground, or old wood, on- 
Wretaming here: and there a good: one, to 
Mpply the place of casual, worn-out bearers. 
a fer permit the extremities ofthe branches 
‘stand nearer than six or eight inches of 
Rother. | 
urrants should also be kept thin and regu- 


As soon, | 


{and would recommend to your notice. that 





other; and the superabundant shoots should 
be thinned out ; for when they are permitted 
to grow irregular and crowding, they produce 
but small fruit; and the great thicket of 
branches, excluding the rays of the sun, the 
berries will not ripen freely, and with a good 
flavour. Both gooseberries and currants 
must have an annual pruning, that the young 
bearers may have room, and the benefit of 
the sunand air. 


The orchard will at this season claim a 
shareof your attention. About the middle of 
this month is the best time to cut seigns for 
grafting, or as soon as the buds begin (well, 
which they will do immediately after the frost 
is quite out of the ground. Select the grafts 
from smooth, healthy, full-bearing treés 
They should be shoots of the last sum- 
mer’s growth, and taken from the lateral 
or horizontal branches. If you cut a small 
piece of the older wood with the scion, so 
much the better—tie them in small bunches, 
and place them with the large end down, half 
way inthe earth, and cover them with straw, 
to prevent drying. Ifyou’ bring grafts from 
any considerable disfance, pack them in light 
earth, and’ inclo .em in moss or damp 
straw. The best time for putting in grafts is 
usually the last of this month, or the first of 
next, according to the season. Watch the 
progress of vegetation in the stocks you in- 
tend to graft—mark when their buds are swell- 
ed, so-as to be nearly ready to burst into leaf: 
this is the: time for the operation, and if skil- 
fully performed, you may expect the greatest 
success. When you would would change the 
fruit of an old tree, bé sure to graft on smooth, 
healthy branches, and as near the trunk as 
possible. In order to perform this operation 
neatly, you must be provided with a strong 
knife and fine. hand-saw, for cutting off the 
heads of the stocks, with a grafting chissel, | 
which may be made of hard wood, and a sharp 
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pen-knife, for shaping the grafts, and smooth- / 
ing the stocks for their reception. You should | 
also make ready several days beforehand, a'| 
quantity of grafting clay, prepared in this | 
manner: ‘Take two parts of good loam, free 
from stone, and one part of fresh cow-dung ; | 











fix upon a smooth part just below were headed, 
and on the opposite side to that, cut away part 
of the stock; about an inch and a halfin a 
ping manner upward, so that the crown of the 
stock may not be more than half an inch 
broad, which slope and crown cut smooth and 
neat. Then prepare your grafts in the fol- 
lowing manner: cut them four or five inches 
long, with two or three buds to each—then 
take your sharpest knife and cut away the 
bark and some of the wood at the large end of 
the grafts in a sloping manner, about an inch 
in length on opposite sides, making it i ve a 
wedge-like shape; but let that edge v is : 
to be placed outwards in the stoek, be left 
thicker than the other, and with the bark con- 
tinued thereon. The graft being prepared, 
take your strong knife or chissel, and place it 
onthe middle of the stock, not across, but 





| contrarywise, to the sloped part, and with a 


small mallet strike the knife or chjssel into the 
stock, observing to cleave itno father than is 
necessary to admit the graft freely—-then placé 
the wedge a little way into the’cleft, at the 
sloped part of the’ stock, to keep it open for 
the reception of the graft, which directly in- 
troduce into the cleft on the top of the. stock 
at the back of the slope, inserting it with great 
exactness, as far as it is cut, with the thickest 
edge outward, and so that the rind may meet 
exactly every way with that of the stock.— 
The graft being placed, temove the wedge ; 
take care not to displace the scion—This done, 
clay the whole over an inch thick on every 
side, closing it effectually, and tapering it up 
to the scion, to prevent the air, sun or rain 
reaching the grafted part, .until the union is 
complete—ihen finish the operation ‘by ap- 
plying a bandage of rags or coarse tow, to pre- 
vent cracking and falling off, : 


(To be continwed;) “se 1 
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From the American Farmer. — 


| IMPROVEMENT IN THE CULTUE OF POTATOES. 


A correspondent has requested us.to insert 
the following :— The first year, (he says) I 
cut the potatoes in three pieces, the top, the 
middle and the bottom parts, (I suppose every . 
person knows the top of the potatoe from the 








mix them well together with a hoe, and add} 
a handful or two of fine salt, to prevent crack- 
ing or dryirg too fast—work this well togeth- 
er,and add as much water as will make the 
| whole into mortar; and several times before 
you want it for use, rework it, and effectually 
incorporate it together; for the more and of- 
tener. it is worked over, the better. 


I have tried various methods of grafting, 
which is called ¢left-grafting, as being. quite } 
simple, and easily learned. When the pro-’ 
| per,season has come, and you are suitably 
prepared with all things necessary, begin the 
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bottom, as the principal eyes are on the top). 
and planted these in three rows. The top 
plant was ten days earlier than the middle 
plant, and a much greater crop; the middle 
plant was earlier than the bottom, and a bet- 
ter crop; the bottom produced but a very in- - 
different crop. For some seasons: past I lane 
only planted the top eyes, and: may safely 
say, | have the best crop, and driest potatoes 
in the country. None need be deterred from 
this plan‘on the ground of waste ;:forafterthe 
'top is cut off, the remainder keeps better and _ 
longer for use than ifthe potatoe was presey- 
ed'entire. As proof of this, lay a whole po-. 
tatoe on the the top of the ground; it in any. 





operation in thismanner: Frist with your 
knife cut of the head of the stock, or if the 
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Tat—the branches should not run across each 
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stock.is large, use the finesaw. This), ros 


exposed placé, and. it will shew, that the’ 
eae grow faster, and are many inchesjong, .. 
efore there is any growth from the bottom,” 
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LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY, 
.. [By Kissy and Srence.] 


, METTER DE 
- OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. . 
. (CaRtiniiéa.y | 
j it is needless to insist upon the importance 
-efthe study. of insects, as calculated to throw 


: é ‘ 
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light. upon some of the obscurest points of ge- 
- pbs iology ; nor would it be difficult, 
| the task might be invidious, to point 
out how. er ly incorrect and deficient are 
many of the speculations of our most eminent 
s important. branch of Natural History.— 
How little qualified would that physiologist be 
to reason. conclusively upon. the mysterious 
subject of géneration, who should be igno- 
rant of the wonderful and unlooked-for fact, 


“brought to light by the investigations of an | 


entomolopist, that one sexual intercourse is 
sufficient to-fertilize the eggs of numerous ge- 
yatidns of Aphides! And how defective would 
de all our reasonings on the powers of nutri- 
tion arid secretion, had we yet to learn tliat in 
insects both are in action unaccompanied by 
-the.circnldting systerh and glands of larger 
animals ! . 
- In another point of view entomological in- 
fortnation is very useful. . A great deal of un- 
necessary mischief is produced, and unneces- 
‘sary uneasiness occasioned, by what are called 
vulgar errors, and that superstitious reliance 
‘wpon charnis, which prevents us from having 
recourse to remedies that are really effica- 
cious. Thus, for instancé, ating figs and 
“sweet things has been supposed to generate 
Nine larv of the moth of the wild tea- 
sel inclosed in a reed or goose quill have been 
geckoned a rémedy for ague. Matthiolus 
gravely affirms that every oak-gall contains 
either a fly, a spider, or a worm, and that the 
“first forétells war, the second pestilence, and 
-#he thitd famine. In Sweden the peasants 
‘look upon the grub of the cock-chafer as fur- 
tiishing-an unfailing prognostic whether the 
‘ensuing winter will be mild or severe : if the 
“‘ahimal havea bluish hue (a circumstance 
Which arises from its being replete with food) 
they affirm it will be mild, but on the contra- 
‘ry, if it be white the weather will be severe : 
and they carry this so far as to foretel, that if 
the Anterior part be white and the posterior 
‘plue, the cold will be most severe at. the be- 


" “Biming of ihe winter. Hence they call this 


rkelse-mask, or prognostic worm.— 
similar augury as to the harvest-is drawn 
_ by the Danish peasants from the Acari which 


” TGafest the coinmon duhg beetle (Scarabeus 


-stercorarius, L.) called in Danish Skaribosse 


5 Torbist.. If there are many of these-mites | 


én the fore feet, they believe that there 
will bean early harvest, but a late one if the} 
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ophers,.solély from their ignorance of | 


|/compared this with the spots of the bloody 
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hint Atropos, 
L.) ha? in some cotintries produced the miost 
violent alafm anid trepidation amongs 
ple, who; because it emits a plaintive sound, 
and is marked With what looks like a death’s 
head upon its back, regarded it as the mes- 
senger of pestileice and death. We learn 


from Linne that @ ¢imilar supefstition, built | 


pon the black hue and strange aspéct of that 
bectle, prevails in Sweden with respéct to 
Blaps mortisaga, L.; and in Barbadoes, ac- 
‘cording to Hughes, the ignorant deem the ap- 
pearance of.a certain grasshopper in their 
hous a sure presage of illness to some of 
the family. 

One would not think that the excrements 
of insects could be objects of terror, yet so it 
has been. Many species of Lepidoptera, 
when they emerge from the pupa state, dis- 
charge from their anus a reddish fluid, which, 
in some instances, where their numbers have 
been considerable, has produced the appear- 


ral fact, all those bloody showers, recorded by 
historians as preternatural, and regarded 
where they happened as fearful prognostics 
of impending evils, are stripped of their ter- 
rors, and reduced to the class of events that 
happen in the common course of nature.— 
That insects are the cause of these showers is 
no recent discovery ; for Sleidan relates that 
in the year 1553.a vast multitude of butter- 
flies swarmed through a great part of Germa- 
ny, and sprinkled plants, leaves, buildings, 
clothes, and men with bloody drops, as if it 
had rained blood. But the most interesting 
account of an event of this kind is given by 
Reaumur, from whom we learn that in the be- 
ginning of July 1608 the suburbs of Aix, and 
a considerable extent of country round it, were 
covered with what appeared to be a shower 
of blood. We may conceive the amazement 
and stupor of the populace upon such a dis- 
covery, the alarm of the citizens, the grave 
reasonings of the learned. All agreed how- 
ever in attributing this appearance to the 
powers of darkness, and in regarding it as the 

rognostic and precursor of some direful mis- 
bsstiine about to befal them. Fear and pre- 
judice would have taken deep root upon this 
occasion, and might have produced fatal ef- 
fects upon some weak minds, had not M. 
Peiresc, a celebrated philosopher of that 
place, paid attention to insects. A chrysalis, 
which he preserved in his cabinet, let him in- | 
to the secret of this mysterious shower,— 
Hearing a fluttering, which informed him his 
insect was arrived at its perfect state, he open- 
ed the box in which he kept it. The animal 
flew out and left behind it a red spot. He 
‘shower, and found they wére'alike. At the 
‘Same tite he ‘observed there was a prodi-. 

idus quantity of butterflies flying about, ‘and 





| not to'We found upon the tiles, nor‘even upon 
r- | the upper surfate ofthe ‘stones, but chiefly in 












that the ‘drops of the ‘wiitaculots ‘fam ‘were 


tthe peo- | 


jof thé priest of the parish he even took , 


ance of a shower of blood ; and by this natu- | 
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cavities and. places whéfe rain could not eas} 
ly come. ‘Thus did this judicious ‘obsérya) | 
dispel the iggorant fears and terror which} 
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natural phenomenon had caused, P 3 
The same author relates an instance of #4 
gardener of a gentleman being thrown into 4 
horrible fright by digging some of the curjoy 
cases, which J shall Tereater déscribe to ; 
of the leaf-cutter bees, and which he eg, 
ceived to be the effect of witchcraft portend | 
ing some terrible misfortune. By the adyjog§ 
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journey from Rouen to Paris, to show them | 
to his master: but he, happily havin 
sense than the man, carried them to Me. Ret 


ng seen 


let, an eminent naturalist, who - having - be 
similar productions was aware of the ¢u 
| that opening one of the cases, while the . by 
dener stood aghast at his temerity, pointed 94 § 
the grub that it contained, and thus ‘sent hip § ‘tb 
back with a light heart, relieved from allhy ly 
apprehensions. ff tf 
very one has heard of the death-wath | pt 
and knows of the superstitious notion of th§ 2° 
vulgar, that in whatever house its drum) fe 


heard one of the family will die before tea — 
end of the year. These terrors, in particule 
instances, where they lay hold of weak ming, 
especially of sick or hypochondriac pe ns, 
may cause the event that is supposed to bg 
prognosticated. A small degree of entome 
logical knowledge would relieve them from 
all their fears, and teach them that this heat 
sickening tick is caused by a small beetle (Amp 
bium tessellatum, F.) which lives in timber, 
and is merely a call to its companion. At 
tention to Entomology may therefore be te 
dered very useful in this view, since ~nothing 
certainly is more desirable than to deliver the 
haman mind from the dominion of. supetsi-ea 
tious fears, and false notions, which having 

considerable influence on the conduct of maka © 
kind are the cause of no small portion d§ 
evil. eo 

But as we cannot well guard against thei 

juries produced by insects, or remove 
évil, whether real or arising from misconcep 
tions respecting them, which they occasién, 
unless we have some knowledge of them} sf 
neither without such how ledge can we ae Be 
ply them, when beneficial, to‘our use. Now 
itis extremely probable that they mighthRy — 


win. a i. 


made vastly more subservient to-our a¢ oie 
tage and profit than at présent, if we were bebe 
ter acquainted with them. It is the remé 
of an author, who himself is no entomologis 
% We have not taken animals enough into ak 
liance with us. ‘The more spiders-there wet © & 
in the stable, the Jess would the horses sully. 
from the flies. The great American fireljf” 
should be imported'into Spain to catch mohiy. 
‘quitos. In hot countries a reward should boyy 
offered to the man who could disedver wiih. 
insects feed ‘upon fleas. It would be worgy 
our while to act upon this hint, and 2 simi, ~ 
one of Dr. Darwin. Those insects mightb@~ 
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| collected and ‘preserved that are known ly. 
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ff  busor Cetonia, both of which I have found | 


_ destroy: 


*, @one till experimental agriculturists and gar- 


Fe How is it that the great Being of erm ig ere. 
irom 


_ permanent injury, in consequence of the too 


_ gnother, and so overruling and directing the 
. instincts of all, that they may operate most 
> where they are most wanted ” 
_ better employ the reasoning powers and_fa- | 
- ulties with which he has endowed us, than } 
__ by copying his example. We often employ | 
_ the larger animals to destroy each other, but 
- the smaller, especially insects, we havé total- 
_ lyueglected. Some may think, perhaps, that 
- -aimimg todo this we should be guilty of 
_ presumption, and of attempting to take the 
4 pet and direction of things out of the 


_ argument, which might with equal reason be 
| adduced to prove that when rats and mice 
" become troublesome to us, we ought not to 
| have recourse to dogs, ferrets, and cats to ex- 
» terminate them. 
» -plies upon us, so as to become noxious, we 
» certainly have a just right to destroy it, and 
_ ‘what means can be more proper than those 
» which Providence itself has furnished ? 
van none of us go further or do more than the 
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» -that our efforts shall not be injurious to the 
» general welfare, or effect the annihilation of 
> any individual species. 
4. Again, with regard to insects that are em- 
ma, — ployed in medicine or the arts, if the apothe- 


ie whether his druggist furnishes him with a 
_.- good or bad article ? And the same_ observa- 


still more difficult to distinguish the wild sort 


j ihe: ble, many insects that .might- 
ee with a in both these dep 
> but unless 


. kind, than it has hitherto been, we must not 


» | they derive some 6f their mest useful drugs 
» from insects, but many also of.the diseases up- } 

"© onwhich they are consulted, as we shall see. 
im ~——ihereafter, are occasioned by them. For want, 
Gof this kind of information medical men run} 
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be most Sefviceable : but this can never be 


denets are conversant with insects, and ac- 
jated with their properties and economy. 


gerves the system which he has create 
= redundancy of any individual species, 
t 


by employing one creature to. prey apon 


We cannot 


nds of Providence : but this isa very weak 


When any species multi- 


We 


Divine Will permits; and he will take cave 


cary cannot distinguish a Lytta from a Cara- 


mixed with the former, how can ‘he know 


tion may with stil! greater force apply to the 
dyer in his purchase of cochineal, since it is 


from the cultivated. There are, it is proba- 
employed 

ents :— 
ntomology be more gencrally 
studied by scientific men, who are the only 
persons likely ‘to make discoveries of this 


hope to derive further profit from ‘them. It 
‘seems more particularly incupibent upon the 
professors of the divine aft of healing to be- 
come conversant with this as well as the other 
branchés of Natural History ; for not:only do 


Apiidesand other injurious tribes ; | 
| . and we should ches be enabled to direct their 
| operations to any quarter where they would 


| from the good effects that the arts have de- 


(on the second day after the first swarm, and | 


them, It would be a most desirable thing to 
have professors in each branch of Natural 
History in our universities, end to make it in- 
dispensable, in order to the obtaining of any 


have attended these lectures. We may judge 


rived from the present very general attention 
to Chemistry, Lee beneficial would be the 
consequence if Entomology were equally cul- 
tivated: and I shall conclude this paragraph 
with what I think may be laid down as an in- 
controvertible axiom:—That the profit we 
derive from the works of creation will be in 
proportion to the accuracy of our knowledge 
of them and their properties. 

(To be coniixued.) 


From the American Farmer. 


FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGH- 
OUT EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


JUNE. 

The second swarms are generally thrown 
at the early part of this month, and towards 
the latter the virgin swarms may be looked for. 
In regard to the second swarms, much judge- 
ment 1s required in the management of them, 
and in many respects it is the most difficult 
part of ‘ie apiarian science, for every thing 
conceri..ng the second swarms depends upon 
the skill and attention of the proprietor. — In 
the first place, a second swarm gives no signa! 
of its departure, nor is the time of its leaving 
the hive limited to any number of days; | 
have known a second swarm leave the shive 


have known it not to leave it until the tenth ; | 
there being therefore no positive indication 
of the departure of the second swarm, it be- | 
hoves the proprietor to kecp a ‘vigilant eye 
upoit his hives, and to take particular notice 
from which hive the swarm departed. Many 
parent hives are destroyed by exuberant 
swarming, and it becomes, therefere,-a part 
of the duty of the apiarian rather to ‘return 
the’ second ‘swarm to the parent hive, than to 
keep it as a'separate colony. It must farther | 
be consideréd that second'swarims are in ‘this 
country very seldom or ever ‘svorth preserv- 
ing, and the only ‘time when any valde can ‘be 
attached ‘to them, is when two ily off tegether, 
anda junction ‘can be formed of them. Jn 
this case, that which individually possessed 
no-value, becomes by union 6f intrinsic worth, 
{& it is certain, that two early second swarms 
united, are-very hitle inferior in~valne to a 
first swarm. . ‘Nor is this jan€tion éf.two 











tinct, at Jeast as to the animal that causes | 


; Cou 


degree in Physic, that the candidate should | 
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| entrance of the parent hive, and 


vice is however given - the sition 
that the prapeliaes int not the still nor the 
to undertake the massacre of one of 
the Queens himself—for there cannot be a 
question as to the comparative excellence of 
the two methods—-I would rather prefergrop- 
ing ina mass of Bees for an hour, to catch 
one of the Queens, than leave the operation 
to be performed by the Bees ; and. this epin- 
ion is founded upon the principle that it is 
not only possible, but very j , that in 
the conflict both of the Queens may perish. 
If, however, a second swarm fly off, 
either early or late inthe season, sihgly, I 
would at ail times advise that#t should rather. 
be returned to the parent:-hive than preserved 
as a separate stock; and to effect this aim, 
itis nécessary to place the back ef chair 
parallel with the entrance of the hive, over 
which a sheet or table cloth may be spread ; 
then holding the hive containing the second 
swarm over it, give a few sharp knocks at the 
top, and the Bees will fall immediately on the 
cloth; proceed then, either with youeieuss 
or a stick, 10 guide a few of the Beés to 
and 


ly teatify their joy by 4 bumnting HEE 

y testify their joy by a humming noist 
crowd into the hive: ” Phis is t s bcak period 
to catch the Queen Bee; and 40 thosé who 
are well acquainted with ‘her person; ‘it is by 
no means a task of difficulty; forasthe Bees 
are then in astate of disjunction, the person 
of her ‘majesty is easy to be recognised, and 
ber capture becomes inevitable. Aes 

In regard to the ‘third swarms, there’ is.no 
other method to be adopted with them than 
to return them instantly to fhe-parent hive, 
it is the height of folly to keep them. 

It frequently happens this month, that the 
Bees in the common hive lie out in clusters, 
and by the ignorant cottagers «it is supposed 
to be an indication. of an approaching swaray 
or they give a stitl mere erroneous feason for 
it, namely, that it isthe old Bees -@xpelli 
the young ones from the ‘hive ; > the acten! 
cause is the want of room:in the hive for the 
Bees to deposit their store, and the-only me- 
thod of obviating this injury-to ‘the avelfare of 


| the hive, is to place-an eek. consisting of : 


or four:bands under the thive, and the Bé 
will immediatcly comménce-their labours in 
‘the empty space,—thie’s, however, spesiking 
of the common ‘hive,—in the Huish Hive it is 
easy to extract a comb, and ‘thereby not only 
obtain a certain quantity. of choney, but the 
yvacnum becemes.replenished avith a-fine new 
comb, which in the following year will serve 
as a ‘depesitery of the brood, whereas the 
combs with which the cek is filled, ate ‘s 
dom of any use after the year in whack dies 
“were made. - | <2) opt yee 





swarms attended ‘with any “difficulty,< “Sap: 
posing the two swarms’to’have alighted upon 
separate ‘branches—-proceed to” shake one 











the risk of confounding diseases perfectly dis- 
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to‘ kill the supeffinows Qu 


This is one of the’best months in-'the- 
to establish an apiary ‘by the purchase a Wes 


si e-of | first swarms, but in‘this, as 4 iinet-elliee cas- 
| them into the empty hive; aidthen 4mmedi-. ! ) 
Bees |) eroundwork- ofthe action; -it, is 


es of human ‘transactions, deception “i 
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first swarm, although he pays the full price 
for it; for unless he be actually present at the 
departure of the «warm, and takes it inme- 
diately to his own premises, he generally re- 


ceives a setond swarm; and asin this case a) 
| foud is given to a remote 


failure is ‘almost certain, the purchaser be- 
comes: discouraged, and the Culture of the 
Bée falls into’ disrepute,. For how is a se- 
cond swarm to be distinguished from a first by 
a mere scholar in the art? It is only by the 
number of the Bees that even an adept can 
tell it on the first view of the swarm, although 
there istone particular circumstance attend- 


tg, He oH ing of a first and second swarm | 
whic 


h will immediately distingnish them, and 
this is, that the first swarm invariably begins 


the construction of the combs-in the middle of 


the:hive, whereas a second swarm begins the 
combs at one of the sides. Few persons, 
jowever, have the courage to turn up a hive 
to inspect the manner in which the ‘combs 
have been worked, and from a direct igno- 


‘yance of the actual nature of Bees, they are 


lulledinto a false security, and the conse- 


quence is, a failure, in all their apiarian un- 


criakings.: 

lt will Trequently happen that third swarms 
afé thrown about the middle of this month, but 
being of no"“wse. whatever, individually speak- 
ing, ep ai without any further considera- 
tion to be returned to the parent hive. 

A particular, but rather a false value is. pla- 
ced upon the virgin swarms, which are gene- 
rally thrown, this month, and-it is supposed 
that the honey made by a virgin swarm is su- 
perior to.that which; is made by a first swarm. 

he error of this. suppesition.is too obvious 
to require any comment ; nor do. | consider 
the possession ofa virgin. swarm to be attend: 
ed with any. benefit to the proprietor, and it 
is certainly a manifest injury to the hive which 
has produced it. In the common hive there 
is no.method of obviating it; butin the Huish, 
Hive, Lwould, recommend immediately the 
extraction of the side combs ; and should. the 
swarm depart after the operation, to return 


~~ the Bees to their parent hive; and asa va- 


euum will then. be found in which they, can 
ork, theprofit will be greater to the: proprie- 
than if the swarm had been kept separate. 
The great objection which exists towards the 
keeping oflate or virgin swarms arises from 
m mcertainty ofthe weather, and the chance 
of the Bees not making a. sufficiency of food 
to maintain them. during the winter.. 
It will frequently happen, that for several 
days after the swarm Ins been hived, the 








arms are annually lost from wantof proper 
tention to this circumstance. In all cases, 
én the weather proves unfavourable. after, 


ss »gainy weather sets in, which prevents the 
a tr collecting any food—and.many fine 
= a 


be taken that the food be given at night, and 
the vessel or plate in which +t was put should. 
be taken away.as early in the morning as pos-. 


red.to:the Bees.;. and care ‘should: 
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sible. Every »recaution should be taken at 
this season of the year not to entice the stran- 
ger Bees to a particular hive, by the adminis- 
tration of food ; and for this reason, it would 
be advisable to remove the hive to which the 

art of the garden, 
and at the greatest soiaibe distance from the 
apiary. 

The purchased swarms should be removed 
as soon as possible: the combs at this season 
of the year are very soft, and the slightest mo- 
tion is apt to break them. 

cg 8 (To be continued.) — 





From the American Farmer. 


bemarle. 
ON FALLOWS AND MANURES. 


Sir, From my first commencing as a farmer, 
I have been struck with the great increase of 
the wheat crop, and the improvement of the 
land, from fallows made in July and August, 
over those made in September and October. 
I willstate the facts as 1 observed them ; 
hoping that it may elicit something of more 
importance from others. 

In fallowing for wheat in July 1812; upon 


a. farm then under lease, I was desired by the | 


tenant to leave a piece of land near his barn 
to stack his straw on. In ploughing the land 
a second time, he allowed me to fallow the 
the spot not ploughed before. It broke in 
fine tilth, and was apparently as well prepar- 
ed as that twice ploughed. From its vicinity 
to the barn it was perhaps more fertile than 
the adjoining lands. he crop was much 
better on the early fallow than on the late, 
and the growth of weeds after harvest much. 
more luxuriant. 

On repeated observations since, on clover, 
as well as on common grass fallows, 1 have 


observed that land ploughed in July and the | 


carly part of. August, changed many shades 
darker after ploughing, than land adjoining 
fallowed in September and October, which if 
it ever changed at all, the change was imper- 
ceptible. have observed the crop to be 

reater, to ripen earlier, less liable to acci- 
dents from rust, &c.-—-The growth of weeds 
after it to be more luxuriant, apd the land 
having the appearence of an increased. fertili- 
ty, succeeding early fallows in comparison 
with late, the preparation in all things being 
the same. What could. have changed the colour. 
of the clay. turned. by the early fallows, pre- 
with the soil by,a second 
ploughing ? It was not ir contaet.with the vege-. 
table matter turned by the plough. The ob- 
servations were made where it had been co-, 








‘vered many inches... The sun 
‘of a swarm, some food. should be} have-produced no-such: effect. I supposed: 
the change to be produced from.the quantity 
‘of gas generated. in the decomposition of ve- | 


alone could: 


gétable mmattter turned under, which rising 
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through the clay, had.impregnated the whole! 


mass of it, and had fertilized it tothe surface. | | 


That in July and August the days being long 
and hot, the nights warm, vegetation tender 
and succulent, the decomposition was rapid, 
and the quantity of this fertilizing gas very 
great. .On the contrary, in September and 
October, the days being much shorter, the 


nights longer and cool, vegetation -hard and ; 


woody, and all circumstances unfavourable for 
a rapid decomposition, the air was disengag. 


ged in smaller quantities, and gradually wast. 


ed without producing a perceptible effect.— 


From these observations I have been induced 


to adopt the following opinions. 
Ist. That the fertilizing properties of ma- 
nure exist more in the gas that is generated in 
its decomposition, than in the body, or quan- 
tum of the manure itself. 
2d. That half rotted manures are more 
active in their effects than those completely 
rotted. . 
And 3d. That manure rises by means of 
this air generated from it, and does not sink 
as has been supposed. Respectfully yours, 
TH: J. RANDOLPH. 
To Peter Minor, Esq. 
Sec’y Agricultural Society, of Albemarle, 
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The Proven Boy will hereafter be published 
on Tuesdays, if published at all. 


time we would observe, that circumstancés  be- 
yond the controul of the Editor, may render the 

















suspension of its publication necessary for a few 


weeks... 





FOR. THE PLOUGH BOY.. 


AGRICULTURAL HYMN. 
Great God of Eden—t’was thy hand; 
That first clad earth in bloom, - 

And shed upon the smiling land 
Nature’s first rich perfume— 

Fresh at thy. glance the flowers sprang. 
Kiss’d by.the-Sun’s.first rays— 

W hig, and hill, and valley rang 
With hie, and joy, and praise. — 


God ofthe clouds—thy hand can ope. 
The fountains of the sky, 

And an the expectant thirsty crop, 
Pour-down the rich supply—- 

The Farmer, when the seed time’s o’er;. 
Joys-in thy mercies giv’n ;- : 
Thinks on the promis’d harvest’s store;. 
And smiling, looks to. Heav’n—. 


God ofthe Sheaf—to thee alone- 

Are due our thanks, and praise, 

When Harvest’s grateful labour’s dane,. 
On Plenty glad we gaze—. 


In the mean- 
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"Then shall our thoughts on Heav’n rest, 


Thy grace we will adore, 
And thank that God, whose merey’s blest. 


Our basket and our store. 
: -INCEPTOR. 
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June 11th, 1822. 
ALDERNEY CATTLE. 4 
Hampton, June 1st, 1819. %) 
Miss Eve Igau requests to inform you tha 
she had the cream from the English (Alder- 
» ney) Cow, from Friday evening last, churned 
to-day, (3 days) from which she had 3-34 Ibs. 
butter, and also the cream from two of the oth- 
ers picked out for the best milch cows, churn- 
ed, which produced 4 1-4 lbs. ; they were all 
in the same pasture, and milked in the sheep 

pens, for the same length of time. 
I am Sir, respectfully, 
Your very obedient servant, 


JOHN HENRY. 


| 






Gent. Ripctey. 

The above note from a person employed 
at Hampton, to the hospitabie proprietor of 
that splendid estate, relates to a comparison 
which he ordered to be made between the 
Alderney cow and two of his best cows. It 
will be observed that it is not stated as the 
greatest quantity that either might have given, 
under more favorable circumstances. __ Itis 
not adduced as an example of great yield, but 
asa fair comparison between the richness of 
the milk of an Alderney and that of two other 

_ ows, considered the best in a herd where all 
have been reckoncd very fine, and. where the 
three were pastured and managed in the same 
way. There is undoubtedly in this breed 
some peculiar constitutional tendency which fits 

) it exclusively for the pail—or rather for the 
churn. When the cow has brought her calf, she 
F. seems to yield up every thing to its support—the 
lactescent secretions predomiuate over all others, 
and the extraordinary richness of the milk, is as 
visible tothe eye, as it is perceivable in the re- 
sult, after churning. They are remarkable for 
their resemblance to the deer—would be avoided 
by a stranger purchasing milch cows, by the eye, 
and for the shambles or the yoke, are pot to be 

kd. Am. Farmer. 
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Weekly Summary. 


Wreck of the Albion.—A letter, dated Ches- 
} ter County, Pehusylvania, June 3d. says— 
| “Our neighbour, Mr. Wm. Evérheart, is the 
‘} only cabin passenger that was saved—I read} 
 aletter received yesterday afternoon, by Mrs. 
{ _ Everheart, written by her husband’s own hand, 
# dated county of Cork, April 22; in which he 
4 gives a very affecting description of his own 
|. Miraculous eects which he ascribes entirely 


to provid ential interference. He remarks 


4 


ie 
1 that’ there were 54 souls on board the pack- 
et.—The crew were 25 in number, steerage. 
passengers six, and cabin passengers twenty- 
three. Of the crew there were six saved, of 
the steerage passengers one, and of the ca- 
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; name, to relieve the distress of her father! 
| and P 


ibite of a mad dog. 


| Jerusalem, lately died at Alexandria. 
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bin passengers himself only.”’—-Powlson’s Dat- 


A poor girl, aged 18, has been condemned 
to death in England for forging. her sister’s 


The fly is committing the most destructive 
vages on the wheat crops of New-Jersey 
ennsylvania. . 

Mr. James Lucas, of Warrensburg, Warren 
county, has lost two valuable oxen by the 


ra 


| The U.S» felucea, Bull Dog, was wreck- 
‘ed, April 26th, off the west end of Belle Pass. 
Four of the crew lost. Capt. Carson, and five 
of the crew, saved themselves. by clinging to 
light articles that floated from the wreck. 

The French frigate L’ Africaine, of 44 guns, 
was wrecked an a shoal off Cape Sables, on 
the 16th of May. Only 6 of the crew, out 
of 250, were lost. All the officers were sav- 
ed. 

Mr. Parsons, one of the missionaries to 
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The cotton Factory at Watertown, Mass. 
owned principally by Messrs. Wiswall and 
Hunting, was destroyed by fire on the 30th 
ult. Loss estimated at from 20 to 22,000 dol- 
lars. 6,000 dollars only insured. 

On the 27th ult. the Stage Tavern, at 
Keene, N.,H. was destroyed by fire, with part 
of the furniture. It was owned by Messrs. 
Parker and Hall, and occupied by Mr. Spar- 
hawk. House insured its full value. 

Our Fisheries.—Three schooners, recently 
arrived at Marblehead, one with 13,000 fish, 
one with 17,000, and one with 18,000. 

Henry Baldwin, of Pittsburgh, Pa. the able 
Champion of the American Manufacturing in-, 
terest, has declined a re-election to Congress. 

Harrison G. Otis, of Mass. has resigned his 
seat in’ the Senate of the UnitedStates. 

In the English Parliament, the annual mo- 
tion for reform in the representation had 
been made by Lord John Russell, and ne- 
gatived by-a vote of 269 to 164. The result 
was received with loud cheering by the oppo- 
sition as showing an accession of strength. to 
their cause. In the course of his speech, 
Lord Russell stated several facts to show the 
improved state *f all classes from the mepeas- 
ed means of instruction, and the proprietys 
and justice of giving to the mass of population 
a representation proportioned to its increas- 
ed relative weight and improvment.. He 
stated as among the results of his enquiries 
into the extension of the means of instruction, 
that the sales by one bookseller’s house in 
London amounted to 5,000,000/. sterling (up- | 
wards of $22,000,000) werth , of books; that 
they employed sixty cletks, paid 5,500. for 
advertisements, and gave cunstant employ- 
ment to not fewer than 250 .beokbinders.— 
The increasé of circulating libraries had~also 
been very great, there bemg about 1,000. of 
those establishments in the kingdom, and from 
1,500 to 2,000 marts for the sale of, books dis- } 
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| the quarters of Co . O'Riley, 1, are. it P 

the inquisition,) to. cogaplt. i WIM on - 
-||subject. ‘The general was alone, and ashe 

entered the gate, a cadet on centry thére shot 







































to all which was the quantity of néwspa 
annually distributed, the n . ber of which for 
the year 1821 he estimated at 23,600,000, 
and of those 11,000,000 were London. daily 
papers—country papers, 7,000,000... Thein- 
crease of presses in 40 years had been from 
79, the whole number in 1781, to 284, in 
1822; yet with a population of 18,000, 
provided with the means of knox 
jority of the representation in Parliames 
returned by less than 8,000 electors. 
‘whole speech is one of interest, and will 
matter for future detail. . » =o! 

It appears by the..accounts of ship ying ‘ 
the United Kingdom that the tonnage and © 
number of vessels registered has been gradual- 
ly decreasing in the last three years. In 189 
there were 25,482 vessels, 2,666,397 tons, 
174,378 men; in 1820 there were 25,374 
vessels, 2,648,593 tons, 174,414 men ; in 1821 
there were 25,036 vessels, 2,560,202 tons, and 
169,179 men—being a decrease in two year. 
of 446 vessels, 105,194 tons, employing 5, 
men.—Essex Register. * » ee 

On the Ist inst. the carriage of Mr. John. 
Fulmer, of the Northern Liberties, Philadel- 
phia, stopped at the toll-gate near Nicetown. 
The gate-keeper after repeatedly calling in 
vain for his toll, dicovatad that Mr. Fulmér, 
who was sitting erect on the seat, was dead, 
having been struck by lightning. 

A number of wheel-barrows and hand-bar- 
rows, exported from Scotland, -have been 
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sold at auction in New-Yor. | But. we ‘pre- 
sume the prices attained, though they are not 
stated, will not justify a second adventure.— 


The adventurer must have imbibed carious 
notions of this country; te send out such ary 
ticles. : f ss ‘ 
A letter from an American. gentleman, to his —=.» a) 
friend in Boston, dated at the city of Mexicoy «| 
April 9th, says—*] believe the, columns ‘¢ 
our newspapers have occasionally given somey 
details of the operations of General Long, 
who conducted an expedition into this coun.” 
try in favour of the patriots. Since the a- 
doption of the presé¢nt government, which is 
decidedly monarchical, and.intolerant.in reli- 
gion,, this gentleman, with his officers @ 
soldiers, have declined further service—and 
admitting the undoubted right of the people to 
frame their government, have. demanded re-. - 
muneration for their services, and permission 
to leave the country.. I found Gen. Long in 
this city, with a few of his ‘officers, engaged» 
in settling their claims. ., The. general had 
brought them, with great perseverance, near- 
ly.to a close, and a favourable. issue—when, 
yesterday morning about 8, he proceeded 





























him through the lungs, and he expired imme- 
diately. A veil of mystery hangs over this 
black transaction, which timealone can un 





tributed throughout the country; in addition 





mask.”? 
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Let France in gore thro’ Europe wade, 
And, in her frantic mood, 
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In civil discord draw the blade, KEPT AT TRE CITY ACADEMY 18 ALBANY. 
And spill her children’s blood,— Lhermom’r | Barometer. Winds} Weather. 
Too dear is martial glory bought ; lBIS/S] @y Ee] & >] = 
Where kindred blood must flow, elajal « a |Z E 
Columbia’s sons are only taught wlleiles 2 
To triumph o’er the foe; \Cidy JOldy 
- And then to comfort, soothe and save, do Cir? 
The captives of the conquer’d brave. bazy}hazy 
Cid; |Cldy 


do 


























From the Columbia Centinel. 


Mr. Editor. —Sin—The following war-song 
during our late struggle with the 
think m a southern newspaper, and 
itef uncommon merit I have ever 
pt & manuscript copy of it. I think 
a. republication, and regret that 
} ywithheld his name. B. 
., Goluinbia’s land is wild and wide, 
Columbia’s hills are high ; 
And radely scatter’d, side by side, 
~ Her ample forests lie : 
» But narrow must her shores be made, 
Pr And lew her tow’ ring hills— — 
And bare her ancient forests laid 
9. Ber freedom quits her fields :— 
where, free and wild, 


ee ogg Dope the la 
_. She play’d ber gambols when a child. 
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Then let Columbia’s eagle soar, 
And bear her banners high, 
The thunder from her dexter pour, 
And.light’ning from her eye ; 
And when she sees from fields above, 
The vanquish’d foe relent, 
Descending like a gentle dove, 
The olive branch,present : 
And then shall Fame, with hand divine, 
The never fading laurel twine. 
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PERCY ANECDOTES. 


CANDID BEGGAR. 
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Observations. - io 
- thunder shower, with hailat3 pm = 
. Fain a m. 
. rain 21.12 a m, 
-frainay, — 
. thunder shower p m. 
. taiu am. 
. rain 12to2 pm. 


Results. 
Thermometer. 
Mean temperature, at 7 a m. 
do do 2pm. 
du do 9pm. 60 61 
Mean of all the observations, 62 22 ~ 
Greatest height of thermometer, 85 
Lowest do do 43 
Greatest monthly range, 42 
Greatest daily range, (12th) 27 


Barometer. 

Highest, 30 26 

Lowest, 29. 40 

Greatest monthly range, 86 

Greatest daily range, (4th) 34 

Mean of all the observations, 29.8157 

Winds—South 9 days, southest 6, east 1, N 5. 
4,N 4, N Ww 2, West 5—31, Prevailing wind, 8. 

eather—Clear 8, Cloudy 9—Vari a 
7—31. Rainon 7 day? ; Pcie: 


cr Communications and SUBSCRIPTIONS — 


for this paper, received at the Printinc-Or- | 
rick, No. 5, Lutheran-street. All letters” 
from abroad, directed to the EDITOR, Alba- 
ny, will be duly attended to. Each volume — 
comprises twelve months, or. fifty-two num 
bers—the numbers are issued weekly on Sa-_ 


r ot Py) : 
st and deep her streams that flow 
fajestic to the tide ; 
And culture spreads, and hamlets grow 
On ev’ry river’s side : 3 
. But should a trans-atlantic host 
enace our waters fair, 
“We'll meet them ere they reach the coast, 
And gather laurels there :— 
ae ee wrongs unite the brave, 


Tho’ free as ocean’s wildest wave. 


Camerarius relates the following pleasant 
story :—‘ As I was sitting,” said he, “ with 
some senators of Bruges hefore the gate of 
the Senate House, a certain beggar presented 
himself to us, who with sighs and tears, and 
lamentable gestures, expressed to us his mi- 
serable poverty ; saying withal, that ‘he had 
about him a private disorder which shame pre- 
vented him from discovering to the. eyes of 
men.’ _ We all pitying the case of the poor 
man, gave him each of us something, and he 
departed : one amongst us sent a’ servant af- 
Iter him, with command to inquire of him 
‘| what his private infirmity might be, which he 

was so loth to discover? The servant over- 
took him, and desired of him that satisfaction ; 
and having diligently viewed his face, breast, 
arms, &c. and finding all his limbs in good 
plight, ‘1 see nothing,’ sard he, ‘ whereof you 
have any such reason to complain.’ ‘ Alas !? | 
said the beggar, the disease that afflicts me 
is far different-from what you conceive of, 
po is such as you cannot see; it isan evil 

that hath crept over my whole body; it. is 
|| passéd through the very veins and marrow of 
me, insuch a manner, that there ,is no one 
member of my body that is able to do any work; 
| this disease is by some called idleness and 
sloth.’ . The servant hearing this, left him in |} 
anger, and returned te us with this account of 
him; which after we had well laughed at, we 
‘sentto make further inquiries about this sin- 

gular beggar ; but he had withdrawn himself.” 


"ie sonpinas? APPEAL. 

con ome od rr at i Be ge tage for a 
ymbia can arra “breach of discipline, as passing by Marshal 
wrest her laurel wreath, Pele Turenne, pointed to the scars on their faces 
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‘The winds that fan her mountain pine 
Are fragrant and serene ; 
never clearer sun did shine, 
Than lights her vallies green ; 
~ But 





id must those breezes blow, 
..'.Phat.sun must set in gore, 
» & Per footsteps of a foreign foe, 
* -. Pellute Columbia’s shore. 
" While tyrant foes for conquest roam, 


“* Columbia’s sons shall guard their home. 
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For arming gallant cuirassier, 
: > minesvof sterling worth, 
© Por cannon, musket, sword and spear, 
- Embowell’d'in the earth: 
_ But ere Columbia’s sons resign 
.». ‘The boon their fathers won, 
»»~ Phe polish’d’vre from every mine 
~) Shall glitter in the sun:— 
Por bright. the blade and keen the spear 
at freedom’s sons to battle bear. 

















Me ét England boast the deeds she’s doney 
Display. her trophies bright ; , 


ee cs 


th truer eye and firmer hand, 
To point the blow of death : 
For er on the land or sea, 


Columbia’s fight is victory. 


: 


and breasts. What speech could come up to 


this? It had the destred éffect. The mar- 
shal instantly staid the execution, and gave 
the men a free pardon. - 


turday, and: the volume commences the first 


Saturday in June. 


TERMS.—Turee potrars PER ANNUM, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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